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Civilization in America. An Inquiry by Thirty Americans. Edited 
by Harold E. Stearns. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1922. Pp. 528. $5.00. 

Civilization in America is good summer reading. While it boasts a 
considerable index and for some chapters a really respectable brief 
bibliography, on the whole the volume scarcely anywhere reaches the 
level of scholarship. It is primarily a hymn of hate against what is 
called civilization in America. The hymn might have had more effect 
if its authors had been a little more careful to define what they mean by 
civilization; for civilization is more than politics, or journalism, or 
science, or radicalism, or sex, or advertising, or nerves, or humor, as 
some of the chapter heads would seem to indicate. Civilization is not 
a table of contents but is a complex, and any judgment upon it must be 
prefaced by some agreed standard of relative importance between its 
various constituents. 

Some of the chapters in this volume stand out on the score of quality, 
for example, "Racial Minorities." The essay on "Radicalism" is one 
of the sanest and most convincing. Some of the chapters, however, 
are exceedingly slight, for example, those on "Science and Economic 
Opinion." Some sound sophomoric, witness, "History"; some purely 
journalistic, such as "Music." The chapter on "Poetry" is rather 
optimistic; "Philosophy" is most respectfully treated; "Art" shows 
some slight gleam of hope. The writer on the "City" seems to forget 
that cities are not merely an American but rather a world problem. 
The chapter on the Newspaper is the sad, familiar story of decline. 
The chapter on "Sex" should have been labeled "Sex Sophisms"; its 
corollary on the "Family" is clever and entertaining but not convincing. 
The authors of these two chapters in particular need to refresh their 
memories by a trip abroad. The domestic shortcomings which they 
magnify are really human and not merely American traits. The writer 
of the chapter on " Medicine " has produced almost as slashing an analysis 
as Bernard Shaw's preface to the "Doctor's Dilemma." 

While there is much wit and a good many grains of truth in this 
whole symposium or inquiry by thirty Americans, it is unmistakably a 
jeremiad of youth which repeats again and again the sad refrain " singular 
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impotence of the creative spirit" as characteristic of America. One is 
inclined to remind these young writers (although their average age, 
including an estimate of the ages of those not given in biographical 
dictionaries, is thirty-nine, they are still to be ranked by their outlook 
as young) that David in his haste declared all men were liars. A cynical 
critic might turn against these authors their own sad refrain, for it is 
altogether too apparent that Civilization in America is not a triumph of 
the creative spirit. 

Arthur J. Todd 
Chicago 

Science and Human Affairs. By Winterton C. Curtis. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. vii+330. $3.50. 
The Trend of the Race. By Samuel J. Holmes. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. v+396. $4.00. 

For a decade or more the biologists have followed the earlier example 
of Professor Huxley and are interesting themselves in the social affairs 
of man. But only recently have they ascended from speculation to 
statistical generalization of an inductive sort in this connection. Both 
of these volumes represent most interesting departures from the earlier 
biological treatment of social affairs. They are more concerned with 
the organization of the social environment than with the breeding of a 
new race; they have entered the realm of sociology from the biological 
approach. 

Professor Curtis' volume is the more general in character. He is 
not so much concerned with the details of social adjustment as with the 
general principles which must lie at the basis of social control for the 
improvement of society. The first part of the volume (115 pp.) is 
devoted to a brief history of science and scientific method from the earliest 
times to the present. While based on secondary sources, it impresses 
the reviewer as one of the best brief presentations available for the 
intelligent non-technical reader. Part two is in the nature of a cross- 
section view of the problems of science — zoological science, by Dlustration 
— of the present day. He selects the cell doctrine and the theory of 
organic evolution to illustrate typical methods and problems of present- 
day science because he is a biologist. The last (third) part contains 
most of his sociological implications, for it is here that he undertakes 
to draw conclusions from scientific method for public policy. Every- 
where he emphasizes the necessity for tolerance, for rational skepticism 
and for the application of the findings of science to social organization 



